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and handwritten copies of forbidden and out-of-print
literary works were diffused everywhere in Turkey, and
helped to increase the general discontent and stir up still
more disposition to revolt. In 1908, when the Young
Turkish revolution broke out in Macedonia, the whole
country was prepared to accept the new situation with
great joy.

The papers of Constantinople, subsidized by the Palace
and until July 22, 1908, filled with laudable language
with grotesque praises of the Sultan, at once adopted a
very insulting and aggressive attitude. Their circula-
tion increased so fast that a person frequently had to
pay as much as forty cents for a newspaper issued to
sell at one cent. Everyone wanted to celebrate the end
of "the nightmare of despotism and oppression" by
speaking and writing, or by listening to or reading what
was spoken and written. Bulky street literature con-
sisting of leaflets, pamphlets, pictures and cartoons were
created overnight and found a wide circulation. Enter-
prising publishers were engaged at once in putting out
editions of all forbidden works. Within a few weeks the
number of Turkish dailies rose from 3 to 15. A new
class of comic publications, between 5 and 10 in number,
appeared during the first months of the new era. Some
of the more zealous men thought that periodical publi-
cations of every sort and shade had to be created at once.
Dailies, weeklies, and special magazines were accord-
ingly established without regard to satisfying any local
demand. There was even a communistic weekly, called
Ishtirak (Communism) with the following Turkish say-
ing as its motto: "One eats, one looks, there the trouble
broods." Every one of the new societies and groups
wanted to have its own organ. Almost simultaneously,
there appeared weekly or monthly organs for painters,
architects, chemists, veterinary surgeons, physicians,